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JVORK IN PROGRESS, which was spon- 
sored by the Modern Humanities 
Research Association from 1938 to 1942 
(after which year it became a war casualty), 
is to be revived under the auspices of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
with the title “‘ Research in Progress in the 

Modern Languages.” 

The publication, which is world-wide in 
scope, is designed to serve as a medium for 
the exchange of ideas and information 
while work is in progress, and to help to- 
wards the avoidance of duplication and 
waste of labour. Since the potential value 
of the compilation increases in geometrical 
progression as the sources of information 
increase in number, the co-operation of all 
modern language scholars is essential. 

Most of the information is collected by 
direct inquiries to universities and colleges. 
It is felt, however, that there are in the 
British Isles many scholars whose research 
topics should be included in this publica- 
tion but who are not connected with any 
university or college, and who therefore 
are not reached by routine questionnaires. 

Such independent scholars are invited to 
submit the topics of their research to the 
M.L.A.A. (100 Washington Square East, 
New York, N.Y.). The expression “ modern 
languages ” includes English. 

Research in Progress is due to go to press 
on February Ist, and to be published, as a 
supplement to the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, in March, 
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1948. An announcement concerning the 
availability of copies to persons who are 
members of neither the Modern Language 
Association nor the Modern Humanities 
Research Association will be made neare1 
the date of publication. 


DE. JOHNSON said: “I love Burney; my 

heart goes out to meet him. I much 
question if there is in the world such 
another man for mind, intelligence and 
manners, as Dr. Burney.” This verdict does 
not stand alone. Garrick supported it, and 
Hazlitt extended the commendation to 
cover the Doctor’s whole family. Dr. P. A. 
Scholes has spent many years in collecting 
all possible documents about this remarkable 
man and his remarkable family, gradually 
bringing together a great mass of Burneyana 
which he intends to present, later, to the 
Bodleian Library—the Library of Dr. 
Burney’s own university. From these he 
has been able to reconstruct the long life, 
in its varied aspects, and, incidentally, to 
throw fresh light on the doings of the John- 
son and Thrale circles. To study the doings 
of Burney and his family is to be brought 
into touch with very many of the leaders of 
British and Continental political thought 
and artistic and intellectual activity who 
flourished in the eighteenth century. In 
Dr. Scholes’s forthcoming book, The Great 
Dr. Burney, we meet such men as Burke, 
Rousseau, Reynolds, as well as the great 
musicians, the kings, and ministers and great 
ones of Europe. 


THE GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE fot 

September reports the Annual General 
Meeting of the Society, at which Viscount 
Mersey was able to give a fairly encourag- 
ing account of its financial position as well 
as of the increasing efficiency of its refer- 
ence department, though inadequate space 
must act as a spur towards ensuring that 
when the lease of the present premises in 
Chaucer House expires in 1954 there will 
be sufficient funds to allow removal to a 
more spacious home. The lectures are 
often not as well attended as their quality 
deserves: the one printed here, by Mr. 
Stanford London, on “ Badges,” reports a 
revival in the use of these semi-heraldic 
devices. A note calls attention to that legally 
permissible but culturally criminal practice 
by which parchment documents of historical 
value are transformed into lamp shades for 
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the vulgar. It seems incredible that there 
are still lawyers, presumably men of some 
education, so ignorant and with so little 
sense of responsibility that they connive at 
this practice, when every local library is 
calling out for the preservation of all such 
historical material. A good deal of the in- 
terest of the magazine lies in its reviews 
and its customary lists of additions to the 
Society’s library. 


(THE AUSTRALIAN GENEALOGIST in 

its July issue, the second in its new 
quarterly form, gives a long narrative record 
of the inscriptions on the older graves in the 
churchyard at Randwick, Sydney. A list is 
continued of the tombstones in the ceme- 
tery at Appin. There are a few other notes, 
but we still look forward to a more ambi- 
tious and “scientific” periodical that can 
take its place as an equal in a serious record 
library. 


A POCKET HISTORY, illustrated — its 

128 pages illustrated with 125 pictures, 
one or two on a page in the letterpress, 
or four or five in an opening all to them- 
selves—from old engravings, old maps, 
modern photographs; some of them so 
delicate that one reaches for a magnifying 
glass, for, of course, they cannot be large. 
Such is City of London; An Illustrated 
Pocket History, by Parry Marshall (Phoenix 
House, 5s.). Note that it is not London, 
not London and Westminster, but the City 
of London. The history is in thirteen 
chapters, followed by a useful chronology 
in six pages. The book is for any London 
lover, every visitor to London, for exiles 
from London—to one of whom, in Aus- 
tralia, our own copy goes at once. 


R. R. G. HOWARTH sends us his 
Literary Particles (Angus and Robert- 
son, 6s.). He says: 

“The ‘particles’ here assembled have 
been plucked from a featherweight of lighter 
literary journalism, in the hope that they 
may give even fleeting pleasure; some slight 
contribution to knowledge of books and 
authors will also be found.’ The twenty- 
nine “ particles” are unweighty reviews of 
(mostly) slight books, from three to five un- 
crowded pages to each, except that Mr. 
Howarth devotes fourteen pages, and a 
organs consideration, to Finnegans 
Wake. 
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THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES 
AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY—II 


([HEATRE IN ORCHARD STREET. 

1753. February 19, Foundling, Harle- 
quin Ranger; 26, Aesop, Harlequin Ranger; 
29, Gamester; March 12, Earl of Essex, 
Harlequin Ranger; 19, ditto; 26, Romeo and 
Juliet; April 2, Brothers, Lottery; 9, 
Gamester, Phoebe; 14, Every Man in His 
Humour; 23, ditto, and Queen Mab; 30, 
Conscious Lovers, Queen Mab; May 7, Earl 
of Essex, Lover’s Opera; 14, Hamlet, Foote’s 
“Tea”; 21, Macbeth, Lethe; 28, Pilgrim, 
Phoebe; June 4, George Barnwell, Queen 
Mab; October 4, Beaux’ Stratagem, Lottery; 
8, Miser, Virgin Unmasked; 15, Recruiting 
Officer, Miss in Her Teens; 20, Roman 
Revenge; 22, ditto; 29, Gamester, Queen 
Mab; November 5, Beggar’s Opera, Lethe; 
12, Merry Wives, Queen Mab; 19, Love 
Makes a Man, Harlequin Ranger; 26, Merry 
Wives, Queen Mab; December 3, Lear, 
Damon and Phillida; 10, Beggar’s Opera, 
Mock Doctor; 17, Merchant of Venice, Lot- 
tery; 27, Provoked Wife; 31, Merchant of 
Venice, Miss in Her Teens. 

1754. January 7, Committee, Queen Mab; 
14, Gamester, Flora; 21, Measure for 
Measure, Queen Mab; 28, City Wives’ Con- 
federacy, Virgin Unmasked; February 4, 
Jane Shore, Miss in Her Teens; 11, Eurydice; 
18, Confederacy, Hob in the Well; 25, Jane 
Shore, Hob in the Well; March 11, Measure 
for Measure; 18, Roman Father; 25, Richard 
III; 30, Comus; April 15, ditto; 22, Roman 
Father, Chaplet; 29, Macbeth, Queen Mab; 
May 1, Eurydice; 6, Zara, Queen Mab; 8, 
Romeo and Juliet, Queen Mab; 13, Merchant 
of Venice, Mock Doctor; 20, Beggar’s Opera, 
Queen Mab; 23, Edward the Black Prince. 
(Last night of season.) November 4, 
Beggar’s Opera; 11, Roman Father; 18, 
Richard III, Mock Doctor; 25, Measure for 
Measure, Queen Mab; December 7, Mac- 
beth, Sham Doctor; 16, Beaux’ Stratagem, 
Queen Mab; 23, Rule a Wife, Miss in Her 
Teens; 30, Phaedra, Hyppolitus, King and 
the Miller. 
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1755. January 6, Beggar’s Opera, Lethe; 
13, Rule a Wife, Lethe; 20, Merry Wives, 
What D’Ye Call It?; 27, Hamlet, Devil to 
Pay; February, Mourning Bride, Flora; 10, 
Busybody, Chrononhotonthologos; 18, 
Beaux’ Stratagem, Queen Mab; 27, Othello, 
Honest Yorkshireman; March 4, Rehearsal; 
10, Measure for Measure, Mock Doctor; 18, 
Beggar's Opera; 31, George Barnwell, Mock 
Doctor; April 7, Recruiting Officer, King 
and Miller; 14, Richard III, Queen Mab; 
21, Rehearsal, Queen Mab; 28, Much Ado, 
Devil to Pay; May 5, Beggar’s Opera, Lying 
Valet; 12, Mourning Bride, Love at a Ven- 
ture; 26, Rehearsal; June 2, Foundling, 
Oracle. (Last night of season.) 


1756. April 6, Conscious Lovers, School- 
boy; May 17, Conscious Lovers; October 30, 
Romeo and Juliet; November 6, Macbeth, 
Intriguing Chambermaid; 13, Comus; 20, 
Macbeth, Lottery; 25, Othello; 27, Suspicious 
Husband, Queen Mab; December 4, Much 
Ado About Nothing, Lying Valet; 8, Comus, 
Intriguing Chambermaid; 11, Hamlet, Devil 
to Pay; 14, Earl of Essex; 25, Henry IV, Old 
Fairy of the Wood. 


1757. January 1, Wonder! Old Fairy of 
the Wood; 8, Rule a Wife, Old Fairy of the 
Wood; 10, Provoked Husband, Damon and 
Phillida; 12, Merope; 13, Merry Wives, Lot- 
tery; 15, Mistake, Catherine and Petruchio; 
22, Comus, Lethe; 24, Provoked Wife, Brave 
Irishman; 266, Much Ado, Apprentice; 27, 
Henry IV; 29, Provoked Husband, Old Fairy 
of the Wood; February 2, Romeo and Juliet; 
5, Henry IV, Damon and Phillida; 12, 
Henry VIII; 19, Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
What D’Ye Call It?; 26, Macbeth, Queen 
Mab; March 5, Merope; 12, Rehearsal, 
Queen Mab; 19, Comus, Queen Mab; 26, 
Suspicious Husband, Catherine and 
Petruchio; April 2, Hamlet, Old Fairy of 
the Wood; 11, Henry VIII; 16, Alchemist; 
23, ditto; 30, Beaux’ Stratagem, Harlequin’s 
Revenge; May 4, Wonder!; 7, Henry VIII, 
What D’Ye Call It?; 14, Richard III, Old 
Fairy of the Wood; 16, Rehearsal; 19, 
Douglas; 21, Provoked Husband, Lottery; 
23, Rule a Wife; 25, Mistake, Apprentice; 
26, Drummer; 28, Suspicious Husband, Old 
Fairy of the Wood; 30, Provoked Husband, 

nm Mab; 31, Provoked Wife; June 13, 
llo, Beggar’s Wedding. (Last night of 
season.) October 1, Hamlet; 8, Bold Stroke 
for a Wife, Honest Yorkshireman; 15, Pro- 
voked Husband, Virgin Unmasked; 29, Mis- 
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take, Mock Doctor; November 5, Hamlet, 
Miss in Her Teens; 12, Amphytrion, Lethe; 
19, Wonder, Mock Doctor; 21, Douglas; 23, 
Comus, Catherine and Petruchio; 26, Con- 
scious Lovers, Lethe; December 3, Wonder; 
5, Rule a Wife, Catherine and Petruchio; 
10, Suspicious Husband, Reprisal; 17, Busy- 


body, Author; 26, Henry VIII, Mock 
Doctor. 
1758. January 2, Wonder, Virgin Un- 


masked; 5, Twelfth Night; 7, Provoked Wife, 
Author; 9, Twelfth Night, Author; 11, Care- 
less Husband, Reprisal; 12, Much Ado, 
Catherine and Petruchio; 14, Douglas, 
Author; 16, Rule a Wife, Reprisal; 17, 
Wonder, Contrivances; 21, Careless Husband, 
Catherine and Petruchio; 23, Rehearsal, 
Author; 25, Provoked Husband, Apprentice; 
26, Love Makes a Man; 28, Lear, Lethe; 
February 2, Inconstant, Author; 4, Con- 
federacy, Author; 7, Beggar’s Opera, Appren- 
tice; 11, Committee, Author; 18, Twelfth 
Night, Devil to Pay; 25, Careless Husband, 
Duke and No Duke; March 4, ditto; 11, 
Fair Quaker of Deal, Reprisal; 18, Romeo 
and Juliet; 27, Beaux’ Stratagem, Harlequin’s 
Revels; April 1, Conscious Lovers, Harle- 
quin’s Revels; 8, Provoked Husband, Honest 
Yorkshireman; May 1, Suspicious Husband, 
Harlequin’s Revels; 8, Othello, Apprentice; 
10, Comus, Foote’s “Tea”; 13, Earl of 
Essex, Author; 15, Mistake, Lethe; 16, Rule 
a Wife, Tom Thumb; 17, Love Makes a 
Man. (Last night of season.) 


1759. January 20, Lear; 22, Rehearsal, 
Duke and No Duke; February 20, Provoked 
Husband, Old Fairy of the Wood; 27, 
Foundling, Author; March 1, Douglas; 5, 
Tancred and Sigismunda; 6, Rehearsal, Old 
Fairy of the Wood; 13, Lear; 26, Rule a 
Wife, Queen Mab; 27; Conscious Lovers, 
Author; April 16, Richard III, Damon and 
Phillida; 17, George Barnwell, Queen Mab; 
18, Provoked Husband, Old Fairy of the 
Wood; 23, Constant Couple, Mock Doctor; 
25, Drummer, Lethe; 30, Provoked Wife, 
Lottery; May 9, Merchant of Venice, Damon 
and Phillida; 10, Tancred and Sigismunda; 
21, Romeo and Juliet; 26, Inconstant; 28, 
Macbeth, Apprentice; 29, Comus; June 6, 
Romeo and Juliet. (Last night of season.) 
September 29, Hamlet; October 1, Beaux’ 
Stratagem, Damon and Phillida; November 
5, Richard III, Damon and Phillida; 12, 
Beaux’ Stratagem, Upholsterer; 26, Beggar's 
Opera, Guardian; December 3, Romeo and 
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Juliet; 26, Suspicious Husband, High Life; 
31, Beaux’ Stratagem, High Life. 

1760. January 2, Busybody, Guardian; 
3, Douglas, Virgin Unmasked; 5, Much Ado, 
High Life; 7, ditto; 10, Comus, High Life; 
12, Othello, High Life; 14, Suspicious Hus- 
band, High Life; 16, Love Makes a Man, 
Reprisal; 23, Suspicious Husband, Appren- 
tice; February 2, Wonder; 4, Country Lasses, 
Apprentice; 26, Provoked Husband, Con- 
trivances; March 18, ditto; 24, Busybody, 
Contrivances; 25, Foundling, Guardian; 
April 7, Much Ado; May 5, Squire of 
Alsatia, King and Miller; 7, Way to Keep 
Him; 10, Provoked Husband, Sheep-shear- 
ing; 12, Fair Quaker, Guardian; 14, Squire 
of Alsatia, Reprisal; 17, Much Ado, English- 
man in Paris; 21, Hamlet, Bashful Virgin; 
31, Conscious Lovers. 

1761. January 22, Minor, Damon and 
Phillida; April 27, Confederacy, Guardian, 
Tea; 28, Richard III; 29, Hamlet; 30, Lear; 
May 1, Merchant of Venice; 2, Minor; 18, 
Provoked Husband; Devil to Pay; June 1, 
Beggar’s Opera, Polly Honeycombe; 5, 
Hamlet; 8, Richard III, Hob in the Well. 

1764. February 4, Love Makes a Man, 
All in the Wrong; 13, Provoked Wife, High 
Life; 18, Refusal, Thomas and Sally; 20, 
Distressed Mother, Catherine and Petruchio; 
April 23, George Barnwell, Harlequin 
Florist; 24, Fair Penitent; 25, Romeo and 
Juliet; 26, Distressed Mother, Harlequin 
Florist; May 5, Committee, Thomas and 
Sally; 21, She Would and She Would Not, 
Thomas and Sally; 24, Refusal, Old Maid. 

1765. January 12, As You Like It, Harle- 
quin Florist; 14, Richard III, Citizen; 19, 
School for Lovers, Love at First Sight; 21, 
Jealous Wife, Three Weeks After Marriage; 
26, Double Gallant, Citizen; 28, Constant 
Couple, Polly Honeycombe; February 11, 
Othello, Thomas and Sally; 13, Earl of Essex, 
Mayor of Garratt; 16, Beggar’s Opera, 
Catherine and Petruchio; 19, Conscious 
Lovers, Chaplet; 23, As You Like It, Male 
Coquette; 26, Beggar’s Opera, Bon Ton; 
March 5, Love’s Last Shift, Thomas and 
Sally; April 8, Love’s Last Shift, Harlequin 
Florist; 10, Beggar’s Opera, Mayor of 
Garratt; 11, Much Ado, Florist’s Feast; 27, 
Provoked Husband, Chaplet; 29, Beggar’s 
Opera, Three Hours After Marriage; May 1, 
She Would and She Would Not, Citizen; 4, 
Lady’s Last Stake, Devil to Pay; 6, Sus- 
picious Husband, Thomas and Sally; 11, As 
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You Like It, Thomas and Sally; 13, Double 
Gallant, Guardian; 18, Funeral, Deuce is ip 
Him; 20, Love’s Last Shift, Chaplet; 25, 
Wonder, Florizel and Perdita; 27, Constant 
Couple, Thomas and Sally; June 1, Beggar's 
Opera, Citizen; 3, Refusal, Catherine and 
Petruchio. 

1766. January 11, Country Lasses, For- 
tune Teller; 13, Jealous Wife, Thomas and 
Sally; 18, She Would and She Would Not, 
Englishman in Paris; 20, Hamlet, Citizen; 
22, Beggar’s Opera, Deuce is in Him; 25, All 
in the Wrong, Mayor of Garratt; 27, 
Funeral; February 1, Love’s Last Shift, 
Catherine and Petruchio; 3, Double Gallant, 
Lying Valet; 5, As You Like It, Author; 8 
Love Makes a Man, Chaplet; 15, Lady’s Last 
Stake, Florizel and Perdita; 18, Merchant of 
Venice; 25, Othello, Author; March 1, Con- 
stant Couple, Devil to Pay; 4, Richard III, 
Englishman in Paris; 8, Lady’s Last Stake, 
Thomas and Sally; 15, Jealous Wife, Lying 
Valet; 18, Beggar’s Opera; 22, Foundling, 
Thomas and Sally; May 3, Double Gallant, 
Harlequin Florist; 5, Jane Shore, Guardian; 
10, Love’s Last Shift, Author; Beggar's 
Opera, Mayor of Garratt; 15, Country 
Lasses, Citizen; 17, Constant Couple, Old 
Maid; 19, Refusal, Miss in Her Teens; 22, 
Committee, Guardian; 24, She Would and 
She Would Not, Damon and Phillida; 26, 
Double Mistake, Thomas and Sally; 3}, 
Provoked Husband, Citizen; June 3, Bold 
Stroke for a Wife. (Last night of season.) 

1767. January 22, Country Lasses, Thomas 
and Sally; 24, Jealous Wife, Polly Honey- 
combe; 26, Macbeth; 31, Clandestine Mar- 
riage, Devil to Pay; February 2, Merry 
Wives, Virgin Unmasked; 5, Venice Pre- 
served, Chaplet; 7, Suspicious Husband, 
Bon Ton; 9, Orphan, Florizel and Perdita; 
14, Beggar’s Opera, Old Maid; 16, Richard 
III, Deuce is in Him; 21, Merchant of Venice, 
Citizen; 23, Pilgrim, Florizel and Perdita; 
April 20, All in the Wrong, Metamorphoses 
of Harlequin; 21, Jane Shore, Maid of the 
Mill; 23, Romeo and Juliet; May 4, Venice 
Preserved, Miss in Her Teens; 11, English 
Merchant, Deuce is in Him; 16, Conscious 
Lovers, Miss in Her Teens; 18, Foundling, 
Old Maid; 23, Clandestine Marriage, 
Citizen; 28, As You Like It, Mayor of 
Garratt; 30, English Merchant, Polly Honey- 
combe. (Last night but one this season.) 
September 26, Clandestine Marriage, Lethe; 
28, Beggar’s Opera, Aesop in the Shades. 
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(No further plays until October 7, owing to 
the death of the Duke of York.) October 7, 
Conscious Lovers, Devil to Pay; 10, English 
Merchant, Honest Yorkshireman; 12, Busy- 
body, Anatomist; 15, As You Like It, 
Catherine and Petruchio; 17, Clandestine 
Marriage, Contrivances; 19, Fop’s Fortune, 
Old Maid; 21, Jealous Wife, Bon Ton; 24, 
Miser, Lottery; 26, Earl of Warwick, Lot- 
tery; 29, As You Like It, Mayor of Garratt; 
31, Kind Imposter, Mayor of Garratt; 
November 5, Beaux’ Stratagem, Citizen; 7, 
Refusal, Contrivances; 9, Earl of Warwick, 
Lying Valet; 11, English Merchant, Florizel 
and Perdita; 14, Maid of Mill, Miss in Her 
Teens; 16, Mayor of Garratt, Devil to Pay; 
19, Love in a Village, King and Miller; 21, 
Conscious Lovers, Chaplet; 23, Hamlet, 
Honest Yorkshireman; 25, Clandestine 
Marriage, Thomas and Sally; 27, Foundling, 
Deuce is in Him; 31, Lear, Lottery; 
December 3, Maid of Mill, Anatomist; 5, 
Double Disguise, Thomas and Sally; 7, As 
You Like It, Chaplet; 9, Love in a Village, 
Lethe; 12, Provoked Husband, Contrivances; 
14, Clandestine Marriage, Florizel and Per- 
dita; 17, Rehearsal, Honest Yorkshireman; 
19, Jealous Wife, Citizen; 21, Rehearsal, 
Damon and Phillida; 23, Kind Imposter, 
Thomas and Sally; 26, English Merchant, 
Midas. 

1769. January 23, Macbeth, Hob in the 
Well; 28, Provoked Husband, Phoebe; 
February 1, Much Ado; 4, Love in a Village; 
Citizen; 7, Inconstant, Florizel and Perdita; 
April 29, School for Lovers, High Life; 
May 1, Lady’s Last Stake, Daphne and 
Amintor; 4, Maid of Mill, Florizel and Per- 
dita; 6, Love in a Village, Intriguing Cham- 
bermaid; 8, Merry Wives, Thomas. and 
Saly; 13, Clandestine Marriage, Chaplet; 15, 
Miser, Musical Lady; 18, Fair Quaker of 
Deal, Daphne and Amintor; 20, Love Makes 
a Man, Thomas and Sally; 22, Love in a 
Village, Lying Valet; 27, Macbeth, Guardian; 
29, Beggar’s Opera, Citizen; September 28, 
Hamlet, Polly Honeycombe; October 7, 
Inconstant, High Life; 12, Macbeth, Virgin 
Unmasked; 19, Clandestine Marriage, Lying 
Valet; November 25, Way to Keep Him, 
Thomas and Sally. 

1710. Fébruary 10, School for Lovers, 
Florizel and Perdita; 12, Douglas, Absent 
Man; 15, Way to Keep Him, Daphne and 
Amintor; 17, English Merchant, Lyar; 19, 
Maid of the Mill, Lying Valet; 21, Brothers, 
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Intriguing Chambermaid; May 7, Hamlet, 
Trip to Scotland; 9, Clandestine Marriage, 
Padlock; 12, Good Natured Man, Mayor of 
Garratt; 15, Suspicious Husband, Trip to 
Scotland; 17, Henry IV, Padlock; 19, Love 
in a Village, Lyar; 21, Twin Rivals, Daphne 
and Amintor; 26, Love for Love, Padlock; 
28, Jealous Wife, Daphne and Amintor; 30, 
Funeral, Trip to Scotland. (Last night of 
season.) 


1771. January 28, Lear; 31, Earl of War- 
wick, Trip to Scotland; February 2, Pro- 
voked Husband, Author; 4, Jealous Wife, 
Midas; May 11, Rule a Wife, Author; 25, 
West Indian, Padlock; 27, Country Lasses, 
Lying Valet. 

1772. February 1, False Delicacy, Midas; 
4, Grief & la Mode, Capricious Lover; 6, 
Jane Shore, Padlock; 8, Way to Keep Him, 
Commissary; 11, Conscious Lovers, 
Capricious Lover; 20, Cyrus, Ladies’ Frolic; 
22, Provoked Husband, Devil to Pay; 27, 
As You Like It, Ladies’ Frolic; May 14, 
Fashionable Lover, Thomas and Sally; 16, 
West Indian, Midas; 21, Love in a Village, 
Lying Valet; 23, Fashionable Lover, 
Capricious Lover; 26, Word to the Wise; 
October 13, Hamlet; 20, Richard III; 29, 
Twelfth Night; November 3, Richard III; 
5, Much Ado; 12, Macbeth; 17, ditto; 21, 
Every Man in His Humour; 24, Hamlet; 28, 
Rehearsal; December 1, Macbeth; 8, ditto; 
12, Wonder; 15, Every Man-in His Humour; 
17, Earl of Essex; 19, Much Ado; 22, Ham- 
let; 26, Henry IV; 29, Earl of Essex; 30, 
Fashionable Lover. 


1773. January 2, Rehearsal; 5, Macbeth; 
7, Every Man in His Humour; 9, She Would 
and She Would Not, Miss in Her Teens; 12, 
Richard III; 14, Earl of Essex; 16, Henry IV; 
19, Much Ado, Rehearsal; 21, ditto; 26, 
Macbeth, Irish Widow; 28, Hamlet, Lyar; 
February 2, Richard III; 4, Word to the 
Wise, Commissary; 6, Grecian Daughter, 
Capricious Lovers; 9, Jealous Wife, Irish 
Widow; 11, Rehearsal, Cross Purposes; 13, 
Hamlet, Padlock; 16, Earl of Warwick; 
18, Much Ado; 20, Lear; 23, Macbeth; 
March 2, Rehearsal; 4, Lear; 6, Every Man . 
in His Humour; 9, Henry IV; 11, Richard 
III; 16, She Stoops to Conquer; 25, Love in 
a Village; 27, Much Ado, Padlock; 30, Lear, 
Wedding Ring; April 1, Wedding Ring; 3, 
ditto; 14, Macbeth; 16, She Stoops to Con- 
quer; 29, Rehearsal; May 8, Fashionable 
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Lover, Ladies’ Frolic; 11, Alzuma; 18, Pro- 
voked Husband, Deuce is in Him; 20, Much 
Ado; 25, Hamlet; June 1, Lear, Irish Widow; 
September 15, Rehearsal; 16, Richard III; 
18, Much Ado; 25, Lear; October 5, Venice 
Preserved; 9, Macbeth; 16, Richard III; 23, 
Chances; 26, Hamlet; November 11, Comus; 
13, Othello; 16, Comus; 19, Miser, 
Capricious Lovers; 20, Fashionable Lover; 
Wedding Ring; 23, Chances; 25, Every Man 
in His Humour, Padlock; 27, Comus, Cross 
Purposes; 30, Beaux’ Stratagem; December 
2, Oroonoko, Daphne and Amintor; 3, 
Lionel and Clarissa; 7, Beaux’ Stratagem; 
9, Richard III, Like Master Like Man; 11, 
Hypocrite, Thomas and Sally; 14, Suspicious 
Husband; 16, Hypocrite, Daphne and 
Amintor; 18, Much Ado, Old Maid; 23, 
Macbeth, Deuce is in Him; 27, George Barn- 
well; 28, Maid of the Mill; 29, Henry IV, 
Devil to Pay; 30, Comus, Commissary; 31, 
Rehearsal, Capricious Lovers. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


HERALDRY AND THE ‘D.N.B.’ 


[N previous Notes it has been suggested that 

heraldic evidence may sometimes correct 
or supplement the biographical details of 
M.P’s given in the official History of Parlia- 
ment. The validity of such evidence is recog- 
nised by the editors at least to the extent that 
their volumes include coloured plates of the 
arms of members where these have been 
ascertained. In the D.N.B., on the other 
hand, there is nothing to show that any of its 
contributors are aware of the existence of 
heraldry, still less of its value in biographical 
research. One example may suggest others 
to readers interested in the subject. 

Professor A. F. Pollard, in his account of 
Sir John Mason, supposes that he had no 
issue by his wife Elizabeth Isley. But in the 
north-east corner of Winchester Cathedral, 
against the north wall, is a large Renaissance 
table-tomb, the front of which bears two 
cartouches in scrolled surrounds, enclosing 
shields of arms, with a long, very legible 
inscription in two columns of Roman caps, 
beginning :, “ Hic situs est Thomas Massonus 
Io Massonii equitis aurati filius,” and ending 
“anno aetatis xviii salutis MDLIX die 
mensis Julii xxiii.” 

The late Ald. A. E. Preston of Abingdon, 
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in his biography of Sir John Mason in the 
handbook to Christ’s Hospital, Abingdon, a 
Charity founded through Mason’s good 
offices in securing the transfer of the endow- 
ments of the medieval gild of Holy Cross, 
refers to the will of one of Mason’s asso- 
ciates in which this son is mentioned as a 
student at Oxford in 1557, though his name 
does not occur in the Register of the Univer- 
sity, and to a marriage settlement dated May, 
1558, on his betrothal to Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Sir John Gresham.’ Mr. Preston 
supposed that the marriage so provided for 
was prevented by the death of the bridegroom 
in the following year, but the heraldic evid- 
ence on his tomb shows that it was in fact 
accomplished. 

The shield in the upper cartouche bears, 
quarterly, 

(1) and (4) Gold a lion with two heads 

azure, Mason. 

(2) Gold and gules quarterly a lion 
counter-coloured, Mason. 

(3) Silver a cheveron gules between three 
coiled snakes (adders?), sable, a crescent 
gold for difference, Radley? 

Impaling, quarterly, 

(1) and (4) Ermine a fesse gules, Isley. 

(2) and (3) Ermine a bend gules, Frem- 
ingham. 

Over all a label sable. 
The lower shield bears, quarterly, 

(1) (2) and (3) as in the dexter above. 

(4) the coats in the sinister above, quar- 
tered. 

Impaling quarterly, 

(1) and (4) Silver a _ cheveron _ sable 
ermined between three molets sable a 
chief gules with a pelican between two 
lions’ legs gold, Gresham. 

(2) and (3) Silver on a fesse azure be- 
tween three fleurs de lis sable three 
bezants, Thwaites. 

Over all a label sable. 

The arms quartered and impaled in the 
first shield correspond with those on the 
monument of Sir John Mason set up by his 
widow in Old St. Paul’s and drawn by Hollar 
for Dugdale’s History, 1658, p. 96. The 
same quarterings appear in the shield of 
Mason in the exergue of the seal of Christ's 
Hospital, presented by him to the Corpora- 
tion in 1554. A lion counter-coloured on 4 





1 Christ’s Hospital, pp. 44, 45, citing P.C.C. Chaire 46 and 
Pat. Roll. 4 and 5 P.M. pt. 13, m. 4. 
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field of gold and gules, quartering a two- 
headed lion azure on gold and a red cheveron 
on silver between three snails (snakes?) are 
the arms attributed to Mason of Yorkshire 
in Burke’s General Armory, where the parti- 
coloured lion is ascribed also to the name of 
Manston. It is unlikely that Sir John had 
any hereditary right to either of these coats, 
for all accounts agree that he was of humble 
Berkshire origin and owed his rise to his own 
abilities and his mother’s relationship to the 
contemporary Abbot of Abingdon, Thomas 
Rowland or Pentecost, after whom his son 
was probably named, though Thomas was 
also the name of the boy’s maternal grand- 
father, Sir Thomas. Isley of Sundridge,’ 
Kent, whose daughter and heir, Elizabeth, 
Mason married, circa 1541. The quartering 
of Fremingham by Isley is accounted for in 
the admirable paper on the heraldry of 
Nettlestead Church in vol. xviii of Arch- 
aeologia Cantiana, p. 218. His wife brought 
Mason many influential connections, and no 
doubt he paid the venal heralds of the period 
to provide him with spurious arms and 
quarterings to impale her own historic coats. 


Sir John Gresham, Lord Mayor, whose 
only child, Elizabeth, married Mason’s son, 
was eldest son of Sir Richard Gresham, also 
Lord Mayor, who is discussed in D.N.B. and 
whose pedigree appears in Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetcies. Sir John married Frances, 
daughter and heir of Sir Henry Thwaites of 
Yorkshire. The ancient, simple coat of 
Gresham was a cheveron between three 
molets, but to this, on 30 November, 1537, 
Christopher Barker, Garter King of Arms, 
added “a chief gueules on the chief a pelly- 
cane close betwene ij legges of a lyon rasyd 
gold armed asure”; the Grant of Augmenta- 
tion to Sir Richard Gresham is printed in 
Misc. Gen. Her. ii 312, where is also printed 
the Funeral Certificate, Nov. 1573, of 
Elizabeth Gresham, wife of Sir Henry Neville 
of Billingbere and widow of Thomas Mason, 
though this last fact is not stated in it. 


The labels on the two shields suggest that 
Sir John Mason planned or approved the 
design of his son’s monument without the 
help of professional heralds. The first shield 
Is presumably intended to represent the 
parents, but in that case it should bear no 
label; conceivably it is meant for the bachelor 





ian Berry’s Rede Pedigrees, p. 319, the place-name is 
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shield of Thomas.’ But in the second shield, 
where the label covers his wife’s arms as well 
as his own, no explanation but an heraldic 
blunder is possible. 

But if Sir John Mason was not completely 
conversant with the language of heraldry, he 
was eloquent in Latin as befitted a Fellow of 
All Souls, an ambassador and international 
diplomatist, and a Dean of Winchester.* He 
would have needed no help in composing his 
son’s epitaph: 


Hic : situs - est - Thomas - Massonus 
Io - Massonii - equitis - aurati - filius 
Insigne - exemplum - inconstantis - conditionis 
Rerum : humanarum 
In - quem - cum - certatim - natura - et : fortuna 
Suas - dotes - cumulate - congessissent 
Usus - et - industria - in - eo 
Mores : amabillissimos 
Eruditionem - multarum - rerum 
Supra : aetatem - cognitionem 
Et - variarum : linguarum - literaturam 
. Perduxissent 
Adeo - ut : ad - foelicissimum - vitae - cursum 
Nihil - illi - defuisse - videretur 


Immatura - mors 
Tantae - spei - indolem - invidens - orbi 
Tam - clare - lucentem - faculam 
Crudeli - ausu - extinxit 
Cum - ex : ephebis - vixdum - excessisset 
Atque - adeo - tam - rari - ingenii - omnes - 
amoenitates 
Tot : benignissimae - naturae - suavissimos - 
flores 
Tantam - spem - tam - pia - et - justa - vota 
Moestissimorum - parentum - 
Dies - una- hora: una unum - momentum 
Abstulit 
Anno - aetatis - xviii - salutis - MDLIX - die - 
mensis - Julii - xxiii 
Moestissimus - parens - unico - orbatus - 
filio 
Illi- et - sibi-in-spem resurrectionis 
Posuit 


Canon Vaughan, who printed only a 
translation of the epitaph in his’ book on 
Winchester Cathedral, 1919, says that the 
tomb “suffered much disturbance under 
Dr. Nott and Garbett in the early nineteenth 
century,” when its canopy was destroyed, its 





3N. & Q. 21 June, 1941, p. 442. 


4 He had a special dispensation to hold the deanery though 
be in priest’s orders. Hence the choice of a burial-place for 
1s son. 
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width reduced and its top replaced by the 
existing stone slab. 

On the floor in front of the tomb lie two 
ledger-stones, each engraved with a large 
shield bearing the double-headed lion of 
Mason, and the Mason crest of a mermaid; 
the inscriptions are much defaced but one 
still shows “Robertus Mason armiger 
Roberti militis et Katherinae uxoris ejus 
filius.” This heraldry supports the statement 
in the D.N.B. account of Thomas Mason, 
1580-1619, that Sir John Mason adopted as 
his heir his uterine sister’s son, Anthony 
Wyckes, who took his name and arms and, 
dying in 1597, left issue to inherit them and 
his uncle’s Hampshire estates.* 

The quarterings of Mason and Isley on a 
monument at Hampton recorded by Lysons 
in the Supplement to the Environs of London, 
p. 78, similarly support the suggestion that 
Anthony Wyckes married Elizabeth Isley, 
whose family coats their descendants would 
thus have inherited to quarter with those 
acquired from Sir John Mason; but the 
heraldic evidence is inconsistent with the 
theory that she was the daughter of a brother 
of: Sir John’s wife, for if Lady Mason had 
had a brother who left issue she herself 
would not have been her father’s heir and 
his arms would not have been quartered on 
her son’s tomb. 

The Pigeon monument at Hampton, men- 
tioned by Lysons, has lately been repainted 
by the Trustees of the Free School endowed 
with the rectorial tithes formerly leased by 
the Pigeon family, and is now at the east end 
of the south aisle. The shield of Sackville 
Mason of Wordeham, Hants. and his wife, 
Alice Pigeon, was incorrectly described by 
Lysons. It shows that this descendant of 
Anthony Wyckes, while calling himself 
Mason, had reverted to the arms of Wyckes; 
for the Ist quarter bears gules a bend ermine 
cotised gold, Wyckes, a molet gold for 
difference. The three Mason coats follow; 
Isley and Fremingham are 6th and 7th. The 
Sth is silver two bends and a martlet in chief 
sable, and the 8th silver a cheveron and 
three roundels sable a chief gules with a lion 
passant gold. The impalement for Pigeon of 
Hampton is gold three scutcheons azure with 
a lion gold on each.® 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 





5V. C. H. Hants iv. 80, 110; Le Neve, Pedigrees of the 
Knights, Harl. Soc. vi. 254. 
* Visitations Hants., Harl. Soc. Ixiv. 92. 
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A LEWIS CARROLL PARODY 


iu was in 1715 that Isaac Watts first gave 
to the world his Divine Songs Attempted 
in Easy Language for the Use of Children, 
and the little book speedily attained to a 
popularity which to-day seems almost in. 
credible. Few people now read Isaac Watts, 
and fewer children, though a few phrases 
have crept into the language and are still 
often to be met with: “ Let dogs delight to 
bark and bite, For ’tis their nature to,” or, 
“Birds in their little nests agree ” (usually 
misquoted “ Little birds in their nest ”), or, 
even, “Satan finds some evil yet for idle 
hands to do,” which goes back directly to 
medieval precept and may be found almost 
verbatim in the Ancren Riwle. ‘Odd half- 
phrases, too, occur incessantly: “Little 
busy bee,” “the shining hour”; but of the 
poems themselves not much is remembered, 
though two are reprinted from time to time, 
“* How doth the little busy bee? ” and “ ’Tis 
the voice of the sluggard ’—and even these 
are remembered for a reason that would 
not have pleased the Rev. Isaac Watts! 

A hundred years ago—even fifty years ago 
—the Divine Songs were still in vogue, their 
recognised function being that of set pieces 
to be learnt and repeated by children. Not 
an enviable fate for any poem, and the 
cause of much hearty dislike. among the 
young: yet the two Songs which are still 
remembered, live, by the irony of fate, on 
account of their infliction upon three little 
girls who lived at Oxford in the early 
Eighteen-Sixties. 

Lorina, Alice and Edith Liddell, daughters 
of the Dean of Christ Church, suffered 
from the Divine Songs under the instruc- 
tion of their governess Miss Prickett and 
their duty as Victorian children of reciting 
a poem on demand to their mother’s guests. 
They complained of this penance to their 
friend the young mathematics tutor Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson, who was utterly unlike 
the usual unreasonable grown-up; who told 
them the most gloriously nonsensical stories; 
who took them for river picnics on the 
Cherwell or the Thames, and who was 
always ready with some grave absurdity 
wherewith to put to flight the most over- 
whelming petty trouble of childhood. 

On a famous July day in 1862 when “ the 
three little maidens ” were rowed up to God- 
stow by Dodgson and his friend Duck- 
worth of Trinity the first version of Alice's 
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Adventures in Wonderland was told, and 
written down almost immediately after- 
wards—and therein Alice, attempting to 
recite one of the obnoxious Divine Songs to 
reassure herself, finds herself beginning 
“How doth the little crocodile Improve his 
shining tail,” which duly found its place in 
the finished form of the book in 1865. 

But in the book appeared also another 
parody of Watts which was not in the 
original story. As well known as “ How 
doth the little busy bee” was “The Slug- 
gard "—also a bugbear of Victorian children 
—the first verse of which runs: 

Tis the voice of the sluggard; I heard him 


complain, 
“You have waked me too soon, I must slumber 
again.” 
As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed, 
7 sides and his shoulders and his heavy 


And the third verse begins: 


I passed by his garden and saw the wild brier, 
The thorn and the thistle grow broader and 


igher. 
In Alice in Wonderland (where the poems, 
though “attempted in easy language,” 


obviously came in for the “ mis-use of 
children”), Alice’s words give the lie to her 
learning, and she delivers as her first verse 
(p. 157): 
Tis the voice of the lobster: I heard him declare 
“You ot! baked me too brown, I must sugar 
m air. 
As a duck with its eyelids, so he with his nose 
Trims his belt and his buttons, and turns out 
his toes. 
The Gryphon tells her (wrongly) that the 
second verse begins, “I passed by his 
garden,” and she continues (p. 159), 

I passed. by his garden, and marked, with one eye, 

How the owl and the oyster were sharing a pie— 
but is not allowed to continue any further. 

It does not seem to be generally realized 
that this is the original and not the final form. 
It appears thus in all editions up to 1886, and 
as a poem of sixteen lines in all Macmillan 
editions following this date: but modern re- 
prints do not recognize the change, and set 
up indiscriminately from copies of the book 
dated before or after 1886. (The “ Puffin 
Edition,” 1946, for example, obviously uses 
an early edition, for only the original six 
lines appear in it.) 

In actual fact Dodgson produced four 
different versions of his parody in the 
following order : 

First, the six lines in the editions of 
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Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland from 
1865 to 1886, as quoted above. 

Secondly, an additional two lines to com- 
plete the second of the verses. This version 
is little known, and was published in 1870, 
being written specially for a book with the 
following title page: 

THE SONGS 
FROM 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND 


WRITTEN BY 


[medallion containing Tenniel’s drawing of 
Alice and the pig] 


LEWIS CARROLL 
the music composed 
BY 
WILLIAM BOYD. 
Ent. Sta. Hall 


One shilling Nett. 
LONDON: 


WEEKES & CO., 16 HANOVER STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


This is a paper-bound booklet of twelve 
pages ([i-ii]+1-10) with a preface dated 
1870 which states that “. . . the author of 
the words has been good enough to add to 
one of the poems—so that if on no other 
grounds, this publication will be valuable in- 
asmuch as it has furnished the charming 
absurdity about the “Duck and the 
Dodo! .. .” 

The song is printed on page 9, the first 
verse being identical with that in the early 
editions of the book (except that “ baked ” in 
line two is spelt “ bak’d”) while the com- 
pleted second verse runs: 

I passed by his garden, and marked, with one eye, 

How the owl and the oyster were sharing a pie, 

While the duck and the Dodo, the lizard and cat 

Were swimming in milk round the brim of a hat. 
This verse is also to be found in a foot- 
note to the final version of the poem printed 
on page 67 of The Collected Verse of Lewis 
Carroll, 1932 (Macmillan). 

The third form of the parody was written 
in 1886 when Henry Savile Clark was turning 
the two Alice books into an _ operetta. 
“Several alterations were made in the 
books,” wrote Stuart Dodgson Collingwood 
in his Life of Lewis Carroll in 1898 (p. 253), 
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“before they were suitable for a dramatic 
performance; Mr. Dodgson . . . completed 
**Tis the voice of the lobster,’ so as to make 
it into a song. It ran as follows ” 
*Tis the voice of the Lobster: I heard him declare 
“You have baked me too brown, I must sugar 
my hair.” 
As a duck with its eyelids, so he with his nose 
—-> his belt and his buttons, and turns out his 


When tt the sands are all dry, he is gay as a lark, 
And will talk in contemptuous tones of the 


TK ; 
But when the tide rises and sharks are around, 
His words have a timid and tremulous sound. 


passed by his garden, and marked, with one eye, 
Hoa the and the Panther were sharing a pie, 
The Panther took pie-crust and gravy and meat, 
And the Owl had the dish as its share of the 


treat. 
When the plate was all finished, the Owl, as a 


boon, 
Was kindly permitted to pocket the s 
But a. pees received both the fork 2 yee the 


So, be non "he lost his temper, the Owl lost its life. 


In the edition of the music composed by 
Walter Slaughter for Savile Clark’s operetta, 
published in 1906, only the first eight lines 
are given (few songs being included with 
their complete words), and three trifling 
variations occur: in line five “he’s” re- 
places “ he is”; in line six “ talks ” replaces 
“will talk”; and in line eight “ voice has ” 
replaces “ words have.” 


The fourth and final version of the poem 
appears in all the Macmillan editions of 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland subse- 
quent to 1886 and differs very little from the 
operetta version quoted by Collingwood. 
“Voice has” replaces “words have” in 
line eight, the first verse being otherwise 
identical; in the second verse line four com- 
mences with “While” instead of “ And,” 
and line five is improved by the substitution 
of “pie’ for “plate.” But the main 
difference is contained in the last two lines, 
which run: 


While the Panther received knife and fork with 
a growl, 
And concluded the banquet by— 


Here the Mock Turtle breaks in rudely, as 
in the earlier editions, with “‘ What is the use 
of repeating all that stuff? ”"—but the reader 
has very little doubt that the full line would 
have run: 


And concluded the banquet by eating the Owl. 
ROGER LANCELOT GREEN. 
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SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE—Vil 
See cxci, 202, 275; cxcii, 46, 134, 152, 224, 
300. 


(a) The Earliest Manuscript. 
(b) The Libri-Barrois Scandal. 
A 


I HAVE already referred to the Paris MS. 

(Nouv. acq. franc. 4515) in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and, through the courtesy 
of the officials there, I have now been sup- 
plied with photostats. This MS., the earliest 
dated MS. of Mandeville, belongs to the 
same family as Harley 4383 and Royal 20 
Bx(R) printed by Warner. I have not col- 
lated the versions word for word, but have 
compared large numbers of passages, and 
the variations are minute. 

The MS. is written in a minuscule book- 
hand of fine quality. It was written on % 
parchment folios by Raoulet d’Orlians for 
Maitre Gervaise Crestien, first physician to 
Charles V of France, a notable collector of 
books. It is dated 18 Sept. 1371. It is 
followed by a treatise on the plague (written 
by the same scribe) by Jean de Bourgogne, 
“ dit 4 la Barbe,” professor of medicine in 
Liége. According to the colophon this 
treatise was compiled in 1365. As we have 
seen (above cxci, p. 203) de Bourgogne is 
believed to have assumed the name of 
Mandeville and to have compiled the travels 
himself, so that the juxtaposition of the two 
names is highly significant. 

The MS. contains the following illustra- 
tions. On the frontispiece is a painting in 
four compartments showing Mandeville 
writing, in audience with some Eastern 
potentate, either the Sultan, or the Grand 
Can, or Prester John, and two scenes show- 
ing the story of the daughter of Hypocras 
(Pollard, p. 17). On fo. 34 there is a picture 
of the Transfiguration, and on fo. 37 a 
picture of St. Paul with a drawn sword’ and 
St. Luke with a winged ox or calf hovering 
over his head—his usual emblem. There are 
six alphabets, Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, 
Saracen, Persian, and Chaldean. The 
Greek, Egyptian, and Chaldean are omitted 
from the text and placed together at the 
end. There is a pseudo-Hebrew alphabet in 
the text, but a perfectly genuine one is 
given at the end (fo. 97). I will deal with 





1 St. Paul’s sword is pointing upwards and the saint is 
pointing to his book, a combination, so far as I know, not 
found elsewhere. 
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the whole question of the Mandeville 
alphabets at a later stage. The MS. is de- 
scribed in L. Delisle, “‘ Catalogue des Manu- 
scrits des Fonds Libri et Barrois,” 1888, pp. 
251-3. 

According to an entry in Giles Malet’s 
catalogue of the Louvre Library drawn up 
in 1373, the volume was withdrawn by 
Charles V at 20 Nov. 1392. It was returned 
intact in the seventeenth century and re- 
mained there until it was stolen in 1841 or 
1842 and the two works separated. Both 
treatises passed subsequently into the hands 
of the Earl of Ashburnham, but were re- 
turned to Paris in the nineteenth century. 
The two works are now bound together 
again. The whole story, which reads like 
a page from the Newgate Calendar, is re- 
lated at the end of this note. 

The MS. is of importance for three 
reasons: (1) it is the earliest known MS. of 
Mandeville; (2) and is associated directly 
with the name of de Bourgogne; (3) it dis- 
poses of the theory held formerly that 
Mandeville’s Travels were originally 
written in Latin, and then translated into 
French and English, as stated in the Cotton 
version, “ Ye shall understand that I have 
put this book out of Latin into French and 
translated it again out of French into 
English” (Pollard, p. 6). The Paris MS. 
treads as follows and contradicts flatly the 
statement in the Cotton version: “ Sachies 
que ie eusse cest livret mis en latin pour plus 
briefment deviser. Mais pource que 
Pluseurs entendent mieulx rommant que 
latin, ie l'ay mis en rommant, par quoy que 
chascun lentende.” “Know that I should 
have put this book into Latin to be more 
concise; but, seeing that many understand 
Romance (French) better than Latin, I have 
put it into Romance to the end that everyone 
may understand it.” (On the whole subject 
see Warner's ed. of Mandeville, Roxburghe 
Club, 1889, p. vi.) Moreover, Dr. Vogels 
has shown in his examination of the Latin 
MSS. that the errors and corruptions to be 
found in each point unmistakably to a 
French original. “ Die ungedruckten latein- 
ischen versionen Mandeville’s,” Crefeld, 
1886, p. 4. 

B 


As an appendix to this note it may be in- 
teresting to relate the extraordinary history 
of the collection to which this MS. belonged, 
Which is told in detail in the introduction to 
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Delisle’s catalogue referred to above. The 
collection to which it belongs bore the name 
of Libri-Barrois, as pretty a pair of scoun- 
drels as could be found anywhere. One or 
other of them stole the Mandeville MS., 
with others, from the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in 1841 or 1842. The prime mover was 
Count Libri-Carrucci, born in Florence in 
1803, who came to Paris in 1830 posing as a 
political refugee. He was naturalised and 
became a member of the Institute in 1833. 
He devoted himself to palaeography and 
bibliography, first as a collector, then as a 
trafficker in manuscripts. In 1841 he was 
appointed secretary of a commission to 
catalogue all manuscripts in French public 
libraries, and during 1841-1842, armed with 
a letter of introduction from the Minister of 
Public Information, he toured France, 
stealing any treasures that took his fancy. 
These he disguised most skilfully by mutila- 
tion and re-binding. He was also mixed up 
with a number of forgeries. Libri added to 
his collection political, scientific and literary 
correspondence stolen from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and a mass of lesser material 
honestly bought, publishing a somewhat 
doctored catalogue of the whole in 1845. 
When suspicion was aroused about that time 
he commenced negotiations for selling the 
collection abroad, and in 1847 it passed into 
the possession of the Earl of Ashburnham, a 
wealthy and impassioned collector of manu- 
scripts, for 250,000 francs. It is not sug- 
gested that Lord Ashburnham had any idea 
that he was buying stolen goods—the disguise 
was too cleverly done. In any event, the 
French Mandeville was not in the Libri 
collection. It had apparently reached the 
hands of the other “collector,” Joseph 
Barrois (b. 1785, d. 1855). Barrois, a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, was also 
mixed up with a number of thefts and 
frauds. Whether he stole manuscripts him- 
self or received them from Libri, or from 
some other thief, is not known, but it is in- 
conceivable that the two were not working 
together. Barrois formed a collection of 
700 manuscripts, 60 of which were stolen 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale. These he 
rendered unrecognisable by methods em- 
ployed by Libri, employing apparently the 
same craftsmen as Libri. It is probable that 
it was at this time that the French Mande- 
ville and the de Bourgogne treatise were 
separated. Some of the finest pieces, in- 
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cluding the French Mandeville, Barrois 
encased in bindings bearing the arms of 
Charles V of France. When the Libri 
storm broke Barrois thought it time to dis- 
pose of the loot. The purchaser was again 
the Earl of Ashburnham and the price was 
150,000 francs. In 1865 Paul Meyer, later 
Director of the Ecole des Charles, returned 
to Paris with a copy of the Ashburnham 
catalogue. A check was instituted and 
Delisle discovered that 64 items, including 
the Paris Mandeville, had apparently been 
stolen from the Bibliothéque Nationale. It 
was not until after the Earl’s death in 1878 
that the Ashburnham collection was dis- 
persed. In 1884 Italy acquired the Libri 
collection, generously excluding the manu- 
scripts claimed by France, which remained 
in England. In 1887 K. J. Triibner, by 
agreement with the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and the German government, bought from 
the Ashburnham family the rest of the 
stolen manuscripts from the Libri-Barrois 
collection (which, by the way, included the 
famous Codex Manesse, stolen from the 
Palatine Library in the seventeenth century) 
and sold back to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
its own stolen property for 150,000 francs. 
After some forty-five years of exile the 
wandering Mandeville had come home. 

It is an odd circumstance that Barrois 
escaped scot free, while Libri, having fled 
from France, was tried and sentenced in his 
absence in 1850 to ten years imprisonment. 
He died in poverty at Fiesole in 1869. 


MALCOLM LETTs. 


A DEED OF GIFT (1624) AND JOHN 
WEBSTER 


JN going through a collection of family 
archives in this County recently I came 
across the counterpart of the deed of gift 
by Sir John Leman, Kt., alderman of 
London, to Thomas Vinton, Wm. Good- 
man, Wm. Carpenter, Wm. Pryce, Thos. 
Wood, Robert Lenton, Wm. Harte, Peter 
Udall, John Webster, Richard Starr, 
Anthony Marlowe, Symon Warren, Peeter 
Shipman, John Scott, Francis Norfolke, 
Leonard Towers, John Allen and John 
Vinton, parishioners of St. Botolph’s. 

It appears that Henry Temperley, of 
London, pretending to be seized of a mes- 
suage in St. Botolph’s, late in the tenure of 
Robert Hall, victualler, he and his wife 
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Margaret conveyed it to Leman. The 
churchwardens on behalf of the poor of 
St. Botolph’s claimed the messuage by pre- 
text of the will of Nicholas Reynolds, gold- 
smith, dated Ist August, 1593, proved 16th 
of November, 1602. Sir John, to end strife 
though the will “be void in law” granted 
the premises known by the sign of the Blue 
Anchor in the Minories, in the occupation 
of George Balye, containing rooms specified 
and measured, to Vinton and the others 
upon trust for the use of the poor impotent 
and infirm of St. Botolph’s. Sir Join re- 
tained the use of the premises for his life. 
The deed is dated 1st March, 21st James L, 
and is signed by all the parties mentioned 
therein. 

Little is known of the life of John 
Webster, and it struck me that possibly this 
document may be connected with the poet. 
It is curious that the document also con- 
tains the surnames of other families famous 
in English literature. 

F. C. Moraan. 


SWIFT’S FATHER 


OF three sources in Ireland for facts 

about Swift’s father, one has been 
overlooked, one incorrectly reported, and 
one destroyed. The last, the register of 
prerogative grants in the Public Record 
Office, went up in the 1922 explosion of the 
Four Courts, Dublin. It contained the 
memorandum of a prerogative marriage 
licence issued on 25 June, 1664, to Jonathan 
Swift and Abigail Erick (“of the city of 
Dublin spinster”) by James Margetson, 
Archbishop of Amagh. F. E. Ball, in his 
1910-14 edition of Swift's Correspondence, 
summarized the contents of this document 
(IV, 475). It was also abstracted by Sir 
William Betham (1779-1853). At the P.R.O. 
in Dublin is the manuscript Betham's 
Genealogical Abstracts. Prerogative Mar- 
riage Licences, Vol. 58, S., 1630-1721, with 
the following entry (p. 68): 


Swift Jonathan of 

Erick Abigail of 

the City Dublin Spr 

dated 25 June 1664 
These facts recur in a Swift genealogy in 
MS. 405 (p. 229) of the Genealogical Office 
at Dublin Castle, probably based on Betham. 

The Genealogical Office also possesses 
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two Swift pedigrees drawn up by Betham 
and not hitherto noticed. MS. 261 lists 
Jonathan Swift, senior, as having “died in 
London May 1667” (fol. 218 verso); MS. 
249, probably later, states, ‘“‘ Jonathan 
Swift of Dublin died in May 1667” (p. 4), 
as does MS: 405.. In some other manu- 
scripts composed or owned by Betham, 
W. Monck Mason found April, 1667, cited 
as the date of Swift’s father’s death (The 
History and Antiquities of the . . . Church 
of St. Patrick, Dublin, 1820, pp. 227n, 229). 
Ball, without naming a source, gives April, 
1667, as the date (IV, 475). 


The third set of documents, the Black 
Book, of the King’s Inns, Dublin, has addi- 
tional facts which suggest a likelier date 
than either Ball’s or Betham’s. This manu- 
script volume of accounts and minutes of 
the legal society of Ireland is filled mainly 
with records of the seventeenth century. 
B. T. Duhigg in his History of the King’s 
Inns (Dublin, 1806), and G. E. Hamilton, 
in An Account of the Honourable Society of 
King’s Inns (Dublin, 1915), have both para- 
phrased very inaccurately the portion of the 
Black Book dealing with Swift’s father— 
Hamilton accepting the-authority of Duhigg. 
The latter stated that on “the 25th of 
April, 1667, Mr. Swift's untimely death 
caused a similar application from his 
afflicted widow . . .” (p. 217). In the Black 
Book itself Abigail Swift’s petition is un- 
dated (fol. 209 recto); but the page before 
it is marked 26 April 1667, and the page 
after it, 15 April 1667 (the records are often 
not in chronological order). | Monck 
Mason’s careless and misleading summary 
of these events (p..230n) also seems to follow 
Duhigg. And Ball may have derived his 
“April” from Mason or from the Black 
Book—or, possibily, from Duhigg. But the 
minutes of the council meeting at which the 
widow's petition was answered are clearly 
dated 15 April 1667 (fol. 209 verso). At the 
same meeting Steven Pilkington was 
admitted steward in the place of Jonathan 
Swift deceased (fol. 210 verso). A fort- 
night seems too short to allow for the hus- 
band’s death and funeral, the composition, 
submission and acceptance of the widow’s 
petition, and the application and appoint- 
ment of a new steward: Ball was probably 
wrong; Duhigg was certainly wrong. Denis 
Johnston’s explanation of “ The Mysterious 
Origin of Dean Swift” also grows out of a 
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misinterpretation of the Black Book data 
(Dublin Historical Record, Ul, 81-97); and 
his remarks on the working habits of Swift's 
father are quite gratuitous, since there is no 
evidence for them: but his theory has been 
refuted by Harold Williams (TLS, 29 
November, 1941, p. 596.) 


Betham’s May date is impossible; yet 
since he was a scrupulous searcher, he must 
have had reasonable evidence for it. The 
seventeenth century “r” is easy to misread 
as “y”; he may have copied “ Mar” as 
“ May,” and this error duplicated in G. O 
MSS. 24 and 405. The safest date for the 
death of Swift's father would then be 
March, 1667. Betham’s “London” is in- 
explicable; however, it does not appear in 
the other aegis by him, including at 
least two later ones. All calculations of 
the death date fall back on either the Black 
Book or Bethain. 


The Black Book contains Jonathan Swift's 
petition for the office of steward (fol. 203 
recto). It bears no date and is between 
pages dated 14 November, 1665, and 
25 January, 1665-66; it was approved on 
25 January, 1665-66. In this plea he states 
that he has “for these six or seaven yeares 
Last past . . . Assisted the said Thomas 
Wale in Entring up the Ordrs of yor honrts 
and in the setling and ordering other things 
belonging to the said Imploymt.” He must 
therefore have begun to work at the King’s 
Inns around 1660—as Johnston wrote— 
although he was not admitted a member 
until 26 January, 1665-66, the day after he 
received the stewardship. 


Combining the researches of Ball and 
Betham with the Black Book entries, we 
obtain the following series of dates con- 
cerning Jonathan Swift, senior: 


ca. 1660: begins to assist Thomas Wale, 
steward, or under-treasurer, of the 
King’s Inns, Dublin. 

25 June, 1664: receives prerogative mar- 
riage licence. 


1665-66, winter: petitions for stewardship 
of the King’s Inns. 


25 January, 1665-66: appointed steward. 


26 January, 1665-66: admitted member 
of the Society of the King’s Inns. 

1667, very late March or perhaps very 
early April: dies. 
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15 April, 1667: widow’s petition for relief 
nted. 
31 January, 1667-68: widow’s second peti- 
tion for relief answered (fol. 250 verso). 
IRVIN EHRENPREIS. 
Indiana University, U.S.A. 


A BOOK ONCE BELONGING TO GRAY 
iw may interest any student of Gray to 

know that Gray’s copy of Pococke’s 
translation of Philosophus Autodidactus is 
in possession of the Keats-Shelley Memorial 
House in Rome. It appears from Prof. 
Powell’s catalogue of Gray’s library, pub- 
lished in 1938 (Modern Philology, 35: 257- 
78), that Gray bought this book after 1760, 
and that after Gray’s death it was sold at 
Evans’ on 27 November, 1845, and then 
again at Sotheby’s on 28 August, 1851. 

Gray’s copy was presented to the Keats- 
Shelley Memorial House by Mrs. Olin Lake 
Merriam of Boston after 1913; this is the 
reason why it does not appear in the printed 
catalogue of that library. The book is now 
luxuriously bound in brown calf-skin and 
bears the ex-libris of Mrs. Merriam on the 
inside of the cover. Thomas Gray wrote 
his name on the front page, along the 
seventh line, thus: 

Tho: Inquaé Gray 

but left no other mark. There are, in fact, 
only a very few corrections of obvious mis- 
prints in the Latin text by an earlier hand, 
and a few lines marked with asterisks in 
pencil by a very modern hand. Here follows 
a bibliographical description of the book: 

PHILOSOPHUS AUTODIDACTUS | 
SIVE EPISTOLA | ABI JAAFAR, | EBN 
TOPHAIL. | 

DE | HAI EBN YOKDHAN. | 

In qué | Ostenditur quomodo ex Infer- 
iorum con | templatione ad Superiorum 
notitiam | Ratio humana ascendere possit. 


Ex Arabicaé in Linguam Latinam versa. 
Ab Eduardo Pocockio A.M. | Adis Christi 
Alumno. 


[The Arms of the University of Oxford.] 


OXONII, | Excudebat H. Hall Academiz 
Typographus. | 1671. 
Pp. [xxiv] +200, 773” x 544”. 
SERGIO BALDI. 
University of Florence. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
ADAM MICKIEWICZ 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN is the author 

of the following paragraph, which is 
taken from a longer prose writing, published 
in French, bearing the title The Handsome 
and the Deformed Leg: 

“An old philosophical friend of mine was 
grown, from experience, very cautious in this par- 
ticular, and carefully avoided any intimacy with 
such people. He had, like other philosophers, a 
thermometer to show him the heat of the weather, 
and a barometer to mark when it was likely to 
prove good or bad; but, there being no instrument 
invented to discover, at first sight, this unpleasing 
disposition in a person, he for that purpose made 
use of his legs; one of which was remarkably 
handsome, the other, by some accident, crooked 
and deformed. If a stranger, at the first interview, 
regarded his ugly Leg more than his handsome one, 
he doubted him. If he spoke of it, & took no 
notice of the handsome Leg, that was sufficient 
to determine my Philosopher to have no further 
Acquaintance with him. Every body has not this 
two-le Instrument, but every one with a litt 
Attention, may observe Signs of that carping, fault- 
finding Disposition, & take the same Resolution 
of avoiding the Acquaintance of those infected 
with. I therefore advise those critical, querulous, 
discontent, unhappy People, that if they wish to 
be respected and beloved by others, & happy in 
themselves they should leave off looking at the 
ugly Leg.” Benjamin Franklin, Satires & Baga- 
telles, Detroit, 1937, p. 128, 

This thought was taken up by the great 
Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz, 1798-1855, 
when he wrote his cycle of 160 epigrams, 
which he published under the title Zdania i 
uwagi, i.e. Thoughts and Considerations. 
One of these epigrams has the title Uwaga 
chromego, i.e. Consideration of a Lame 
Man, and runs like this: 

Kiedy piérwszy raz wnide w jakie zgromadzenie, 

By poznac ludzi, zwazam piérwsze ich spdjrzenie: 

Rozsadni mos spdéjrza na ma noge prawa, 

Glupi_napr na lewa, ktéra mam kulawa. 

i.e.: Whenever I, for the first time, come to some 
society, in order to get acquainted with the people, 
I consider their first look. The wise man looks 
first at my right foot, the foolish man first at my 
left foot which is lame. 

O. F. BaBLER. 


CROKER ON TENNYSON AGAIN 


"THE more one reads the letters of the 

Blackwood and Quarterly groups, the 
more one may hesitate to declare that a 
particular passage in a particular article is 
the work of one man. For example, in @ 
letter printed here through the kindness of 
the National Library of Scotland, John 
Wilson Croker writes to the editor of the 
Quarterly Review thus: 
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Wiest], Molesey 
My dear Lockhart _ 27 Jany. [1833] 

[ send you herewith my last revise of Tennyson 
—you may now fall to work on it & the more you 
alter the better pleased I shull be—for your touches 
always give spirit—I fear that ‘tis rather too long 
& I think the conclusion, tho’ good in idea, is not 
quite terse & sharp enough in expression—just look 
at it with that view. 

I return also a paper which Murray desired me 
to look at about Bank Charter. It seemed to me 
very dangerous & very wrong in doctrine; but as 
I am no great financier, I consulted a wiser head 
than mine, who answers “ that the proper destina- 
tion of such an article would be the Westminster 
Review—that it belongs to the subversive or 
destructive school—that it is extravagantly provoca- 
tive of confiscation & pillage "—& he concludes 
“for heaven’s sake do not let our Conservative 
Quarterly become a prominent instigator of the 
movement in this difficult & perilous question.” I 
think this will satisfy you that you must reject the 
article & the writer—we made one false step in 
economics before—we must beware of another & 
when we have persons good enough to advise us 
we shall be unpardonable if we go astray. 

I send up to-day the first livraison on D’Arblay,' 
which amuses me & will, I think, the readers 
without any aney against the poor old body— 
It seems to me to draw out into great length, but 
really if one is to give an account of three volumes, 
every line of which is either a ridicule or an anec- 
dote, it is impossible to be as-short as Tom Thumb. 

Murray has sent me the Edinburgh—I have 
looked into it without cutting open the leaves & I 
fancy that I could collect from it a manual of 
conservative maxims— 

Corsaires attaquant corsaires 

Ne font pas bien leurs affairs—* 
else the Quarterly veo make a ating article 
out of the Tory patches which one could select 
from this last number of the Gallowglas which 
word besides meaning a scottish combattant 
involves, I believe, the etymological elements of 
ellow and blue. Glas we all know is blue, & gelt 
unius says is so called “ ob flavum colorem ’’— 
there's a discovery for you worthy a place in that 
edition of Jameson's scottish dictionary to which 
you & some other wags so mischievously 
contributed. 

I shall leave this note open for Murray to see 
before he forwards it to you that he may be aware 
of my opinion about the Bank Article. 

Make our best regards to Mrs. Lockhart & Miss 
Anne & believe me faithfully yours. 

J. W. Croker. 


_ Two letters after the one just given, dated 
simply “ Thursday Eve[n]ing,” Croker writes 
to Lockhart also, “I have done with these 
sheets & shall be glad of whatever you may 
see necessary to do to them. Your touches 
are alway[s] most effectively useful.” 

ALAN LANG STROUT. 





v; Croker reviewed Poems by Alfred Tennyson and Mme. 
Arblay's Memoirs of Dr. Burney in the Quarterly of 
"Vie 

& corsaires, L'un l'autre s’attaquant, ne font 
bas leurs affaires: Mathurin Régnier, SATIRE XII. 
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APPRENTICES AND SALMON.—Can 
any of your readers give the date of 
the first appearance of the, in my opinion, 
foolish belief that at a certain period salmon 
were so plentiful that in many cities upon 
salmon-river banks a clause was inserted 
into all indentures of apprenticeshhip for- 
bidding masters to feed their apprentices 
upon this fish oftener than twice a weekly. 

For the past fifty years I can remember 
the statement occurring at intervals in both 
books and newspapers and then being 
strongly denied. For example, some three 
years or sO ago a member of a very famous 
family wrote to the Field saying that he at 
last could prove the truth of the legend. His 
aunt had an indenture containing the clause. 
This he withdrew after examination of the 
document. Recently a writer in Country Life 
stated he had seen several indentures in 
Worcester when living there during the late 
war. An offer of £20 for information where 
one could be seen was not claimed. I have 
been told constantly of the existence of 
others near Hereford, but an offer of reward 
for permission to see one has always failed. 
Many indentures in the City archives have 
been examined, and although the food and 
clothing of apprentices are mentioned the 
salmon clause has not been found. 

Professor Trevelyan mentions a similar 
legend regarding Scotland, stating that the 
fish were so plentiful “in some parts the 
gentry despised salmon as a dish that cloyed, 
and farm hands struck if they were fed upon 
it every day ” (English Social History, p. 424). 

Being interested in this belief for so many 
years I ventured to start a correspondence 
in the Scotsman in January, 1946, asking for 
confirmation of the professor’s statement. 
None was forthcoming that could be accepted 
as real evidence: only stories handed down 
from father to son. One writer said that the 
apprenticeship clause was believed in Danzic 
also, but he had searched records there and 
failed to find any evidence. 

When it is remembered how scarce food 
frequently was in olden days it seems impos- 
sible to believe that such statements about 
the food of employees have any foundation, 
however plentiful salmon admittedly were 
sometimes. 











It is remarkable that after 1606 poaching 
in the Rivers Tweed and Annan was punish- 
able by death. Previous to 1603 these rivers 
were excepted from this law as they partly 
formed the boundary between England and 


Scotland. 
F. C. MORGAN. 


SLEY OF SOUTHWARK.—In the 

general election of 1768 Johnson wrote 
to “Mr. Wesley” soliciting his vote for 
Thrale as one of the representatives of South- 
wark. On 14 March he wrote to Mrs. 
Thrale: 


He and his wife are on such terms that I know 
pot whether his inclination can be inferred from 
ers. 


Was he a 
I have not been able to 


This points to John Wesley? 
Southwark elector? 
find the Poll Book. 

-. eG 


HORACE WALPOLE.—1. Can anyone 

suggest why Sir Robert Walpole, upon 
being created a peer in 1742, chose the title 
of Orford? 

2. Horace Walpole’s quarrel with Thomas 
Gray was needed in 1745 through the media- 
tion of “‘a lady who wished well to both 
parties.” It appears from Walpole’s note in 
his own copy of Mason’s Memoirs of Gray 
that this was a Mrs. Kerr. Can anyone sug- 
gest her identity? 

3. Can anyone tell us anything about a 
Jacobite named George Osborn or Osborne, 
who according to Halkett and Laing wrote 
The Mitre and Crown (1748-51), and who 
seems to have written also a_ similar 
periodical, The True Briton (1751-3)? 

4. What were the full name and dates of 
A. Moore, a bookseller “near St. Paul’s,” 
ca. 1722-47? 

5. We should like also to have a notice of 
the death (probably 1737) and any other in- 
formation about Anthony Balam, Esq., 
whom Horace Walpole succeeded as 
Inspector-General of Exports and Imports. 

CHARLES H. BENNETT. 


H-™S. FOAM.—Can any reader say when 
this ship was lost, either in the eigh- 
teenth, or in the nineteenth century? Where 
can I find a list of those who went down with 
her. L..&. 
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WILLIAM AULD.—Known as Governor 
Auld, of Scottish descent, and perhaps 
born in Scotland. His daughter, Margaret, 
was born about 1797 “in America,” accord- 
ing to an unofficial document. At this date, 
might this be taken to cover the part of N, 
America now known as Canada? A family 
tradition associates Auld with the Hudson 
Bay Company. A portrait of him is extant 
in England. Any details of his life, mar- 
riage, other children and their descendants 
are wanted. Probably he returned to Scot- 
land to die in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh. L. S. 


OTT’S.—Why was this celebrated night 
haunt of the fifties and sixties so 
called? I believe that it flourished from 
about 1850 to 1865; that it was situated at 
32 Foley Street; and that the premises after- 
wards became a tobacconist’s shop and, 
later, a German club. But it seems that 
when it was a night club, its real name was 
always “The Portland Ball Rooms,” and 
the proprietor was Richard Ankinson. - | 
believe there was at the same period a place 
called “ Mott’s Academy of Music ” in the 
Strand. Had this place any connection with 
“ Mott’s” in Foley Street? And who was 


Mott? WILFRED H. Ho pen. 


JDRUNKEN BARNABY.—By way of a 

change from other work I have for 
some time been trying to work out a revised 
English and Latin text of Barnabae 
Itinerarium (Drunken Barnaby’s Journal), 
1638, and to explain as many as possible of 
the numerous rather cryptic allusions in the 
work. I have now almost completed the 
undertaking, and I want to send off the 
typescript to any publisher specially in- 
terested in seventeenth century beer and 
barmaids. Before I do this I should like to 
be sure that lack of local topographical 
knowledge in the counties I don’t know well 
hasn’t made me miss any major point in 
Barnaby references. I should be most 
grateful to hear from any reader who has 
checked Barnaby’s itinerary through his 
own particular county, and who can offer 
any comments either on the inns, etc., re- 
ferred to, or on any other of Barnaby’s allu- 
sions. Any help of this kind other readers 
can give me will, of course, be properly 
acknowledged if and when the book appears. 

W. E. Tarte. 
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NEWMAN, OF DROMORE, CORK.— 
Judith, youngest daughter of Richard 
Newman and his wife Elizabeth Dillon, 
married early in the eighteenth century the 
Rev. John Smith. What is known of this 
clergyman, and what issue had they? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Seton Cottage, Springholm, 
by Castle Douglas. 


THOROUGHGOOD : OFFLEY.—Adam 

Thoroughgood, born in England in 
1602, married 18 July, 1627, in London, 
Sarah Offley (baptized 16 April, 1609, in 
St. Ann‘s parish, London), daughter of 
Robert Offley, by his wife Ann Osborne, 
daughter of Sir Edward Osborne, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1585. I desire par- 
ticulars of the ancestry of Adam Thorough- 
good, and of Robert Offley. 

Adam Thoroughgood went to America in 
1621, and patented 5,350 acres of land in 
Lynnhaven Bay, 1637. He died at Virginia, 
1640-1642, leaving issue, one son and three 
daughters : 

1. Adam, married a Miss Yardley. 

1. Sarah, married to . . .? 

2. Elizabeth, married to John Michael 
(D. 1678). 

3. Ann, married firstly Job or John 
Chandler, secondly Col. Gerald Fowke 
(born in Stafford, England). 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


EV. JOHN ALEXANDER OF DUB- 
LIN.—According to Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage for 1848, he was a grandson of 
the Hon. John Alexander, 4th son of 
William, 1st Earl of Stirling, who died 1641. 
If this is correct, can the name of his father 
and mother be given? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


GTEVENSON OF KEGWORTH.—I would 

be grateful for any information con- 
cerning the family of John Stevenson (1778- 
1846) of Kegworth, the occulist and aurist. 
Has a pedigree been compiled? 


P. W. M.-S. 


ABIGAIL ERRICK.—Abigail Errick, the 

mother of Dean Swift, had a brother, 
the Rev. Thomas Errick of Frisby-on-the- 
Wreak, Leicestershire, whose daughter Jane 
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married the Rev. John Kendall, Vicar of 
Thornton (d. 1717), from whom descended 
the Kendalls of Thorpe Langton. Are there 
any other descents from the Errick family? 


P. W. M--S. 


. J. G. BLUETT (1834-85).—I am collect- 
ing information about the life of the 
Rev. William James Geffrard Bluett (1834- 
85), stated to be a Devon man, who was a 
friend of Archdeacon Henry Harper of 
Eton, and who did parish work in New 
Zealand. He subsequently farmed at “ Hol- 
combe,” Leeston, New Zealand. He was the 
first to introduce several breeds of cattle, 
including Shorthorns, from Col. Gunter’s 
famous stud. I believe his father was 
Frederick Bluett of Holcombe Court, but I 
wish details of parentage, education, etc. 
Was he at Oriel? 
GEORGE W. GRAHAM. 


ENERAL CHARLES LEE.—I am en- 

gaged in writing a biography of 

General Charles Lee (1731?-1782). I am 

eager to procure information regarding his 

birth date—he seems to have been born in 

Chester—and also regarding his letters in 
private hands. 

JoHN R. ALDEN, 


Associate Professor of History. 
University of Nebraska. 


HE TARBUCK FAMILY. —I am 
anxious to trace a connection between 

Billcliff Tarbuck of Henley in Arden, War- 
wickshire, who married Jane Reeve at Holy 
Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, on 9 
Feb, 1739, and the Tarbucks or Torbocks of 
Witton, Great Budworth, Cheshire, with 
whom I believe he was related. 

The last Tarbuck mentioned in the 
Cheshire visitation was Peter, born 1644. 

Whence came the Christian name Billcliff? 
I believe there was a Quaker of that name, 
and a Richard Bilcliff is mentioned as marry- 
ing Alice Meverill in the Bishop of London’s 
register on 22 January, 1627-8. 

There was a query in Notes and Queries, 
30 September, 1899, about the Tarbock 
family, but I cannot trace one since. 


R. E. T. WILLIAMs. 
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HECTOR.—wWhat influenced the English 

language to debase the character of 
Hector, giving to the appellative noun the 
meaning of a swaggering fellow, a bully, a 
rowdy? The radical and rapid charge from 
the Homeric, the medieval, and the Shake- 
spearian conceptions of him came, accord- 
ing to the O.E.D., very soon after 1650 and 
is instanced by a quotation of 1665. There 
seems no reason to question the date. (The 
verb hector was apparently adapted from the 
noun and is therefore later, if only by a few 


years.) 
J. 2. .e. 


ANONICAL-EYE.—This expression, as a 
description of the left eye, was in use 
up to about the year 1880 and probably for 
longer. It seems now to have entirely died 
out. It arose from the fact that a priest, 
while standing at the altar saying mass, was 
reading the Canon chiefly with his left eye. 
So much so was this the case, that for some 
centuries, a man who had lost his left eye, 
could not be ordained to the priesthood. Can 
any of your readers give references to pas- 
sages in English literature where the expres- 
sion canOnical-eye occurs? 
(Abbot) ETHELBERT Horne, F.S.A. 
Downside Abbey, Bath. 


= BlLoopy MARY.”—Can any of your 

readers tell me when the term 

“ Bloody ” was first applied to Mary Tudor? 
Was it in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs? 

The O.E.D. quotes Foxe as speaking of 

“bloudy” Boner, and ‘“ Bloody Queen 

Mary.” Dickens, Child’s Hist. Eng. (1853). 


A. M. COLEMAN. 


AMES COLLINSON, P.R.B. — Little 
seems to be known of him beyond the 
account by W. M. Rossetti, to whose sister, 
Christina, he was at one time engaged. 
Bryan’s Dictionary says that he was secretary 
of the Society of British Artists from 1861 
to 1870, in which last-named year “his art 
life seems to have closed.” The D.N.B. says 
that after Collinson left Stonyhurst in 1854 
he married a connection of J. R. Herbert, 
R.A. What was the name of the lady? 
Were there any children of the marriage? 
Collinson died in 1881. Where was he 
buried? Information about his pictures 


after 1850 and their whereabouts would be 
appreciated. R. 
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Replies 





GOURCES WANTED (cxcii. 391).—I have 
ascertained that the source of 

1. Un tréne est trop étroit pour etre partage 
is Etéocle (Act III, sc. 3), a tragedy by 
G. M. J. B. Legouvé, and I’ve no doubt the 
reference is correct, although I have not 
been able to verify it. 

E.L. 


PAPERWEIGHTS AND FIRE-SCREENS 

(cxcii. 431).—The tirade by P.D.M. 
ought to be answered. Why this unprovoked 
attack on such useful and ornamental 
articles? Whatever may be the state of 
affairs in his neighbourhood, they are any- 
thing but obsolete in my part of Britain. | 
go so far as to say (i) that in properly 
equipped offices hereabouts paperweights are 
used on writing-tables to prevent agenda- 
slips and other papers getting mixed up, 
draught or no draught, and (ii) that in most 
well-furnished houses hereabouts the prin- 
cipal rooms have fire-screens for use when 
the fire is not lighted. They are usually an 
ornament to the room. I have some of satin 
brass. What could be more hideous than 
the average coal fire, unlighted? 


YARD TOMBS WITH EFFIGIES (cxcii. 

259, 327, 412, 437).—I take the follow- 
ing from Mr. Philip M. Johnston’s report to 
the Vicar and Churchwardens of Lyminster 
dated 11 Nov., 1901: 

“A fine 16th century chest in the vestry, 
and a Sussex marble coffin slab dug up about 
1864, are interesting features. This slab 
possibly covered the remains of a 13th 
century Abbess interred on the site of the 
ancient Lady Chapel. There is an earlier 
coffin slab in the churchyard, associated 
popularly with the Knight who killed the 
famous Dragon of Knucker-Hole, which is 
of about the same date as the North Arcade 
(c. 1170); its coped shape and herring-bone 
fluting are noteworthy. Like the other, this 
no doubt originally was set in the floor of 
the Lady Chapel.” This report is printed in 
full in Lyminster Parish and Church (1906), 
by E. Carleton Holmes. 
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Part of this appears in Vol. 30 of the 
Homeland Handbooks, and the Editor men- 
tions in the Preface to the First Edition that 
he had the assistance of the late Mr. E. 


Carleton Holmes. 
A. H. W. FyNMoRE. 


KEATS BEAUTY IS TRUTH (cxcii. 
236, 417, 472).—Under the heading 
“Beauty, is Truth,” the index at the end of 
Vol. IIL of his Characteristicks refers to five 
pages on which Shaftesbury makes this 
virtual identification. I quote the first, from 
the beginning of Section III of “ An Essay of 
Wit and Humour,” on p. 142 of Vol. I of 
Characteristicks (1711): 

“And thus, after all the most natural 
Beauty in the World is Honesty, and Moral 
Truth. For all Beauty is TRUTH. True 
Features make the Beauty of a Face; and 
true Proportions the Beauty of Architecture; 
as true Measures that of Harmony and 
Musick. In Poetry, which is all Fable, Truth 
still is Perfection. And whoever is Scholar 
enough to read the antient Philosopher, or 
his modern Copists, upon the nature of a 
Dramatick and Epick Poem, will easily 
understand this account of Truth.” 

The antient Philosopher is, of course, 
Aristotle whose aesthetic and ethical theories 
Shaftesbury tried to blend. 

G. RYLE. 


J{NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 

(cxcii. 435)—The Encyclopaedia is 
mentioned in Chapter LI of The Pickwick 
Papers, in connection with the essay on 
Chinese Metaphysics; and if Mr. Clark is 
interested, a reference to that essay, though 
not of the E.B. by name in Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s narrative conclusion to “Pygmalion.” 
The Encyclopaedia is referred to in a detec- 
tive story, “There came both mist and 


snow,” by Mr. Michael Innes, published 
1940, I. M. 


RUPERT BROOKE AT RUGBY (cxcii. 

278).—I was particularly interested in 
Mr. L. C. Thompson's note, since my late 
father, Wilfred Millington Holden (1870- 
1938), performed a similar feat at Welling- 
ton about sixty-five years ago. In his house 
It Was customary to serve beer, bread and 
cheese for supper; but although the beer was 
swallowed with zest, tradition had long 
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decreed that the cheese, which was called 
“soap,” must not be eaten. My father, 
although a new boy, dared to express the 
opinion that it was cheese of excellent 
quality, and being hungry, he ate as much 
as he could swallow. He was threatened with 
all kinds of tortures, but boldly declined to 
be intimidated; and, as happened in the case 
of Rupert Brooke, his persecutors were soon 
following his example; with the result that 
my father, although obtaining less cheese for 
his supper, was much respected for breaking 
down a foolish and snobbish tradition. 
WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


BUTCHER'S STRAW HAT (cxcii. 280, 

392).—In “Old Market House gets 
New Facade” (New York Times, pp. 1, 2, 
27 October, 1940) is mentioned something 
of the custom at (the now revamped) 
Washington Market. 

The author contends that the “ aristo- 
crats” in the market world in the early days 
were the butchers, regularly referred to as 
“merchants.” Very often a butcher was a 
bank director as well—and active in civic 
affairs. He might, therefore, arrive at the 
market with his high hat and long-tailed 
coat, which would be immediately replaced 
by a white apron. 

This suggestion is in keeping with a notion 
mentioned at A.N. & Q. 7: 12, and might 
indicate that high hats and straw hats may 
have been part of the same tradition. 

E. K. 
(Amer. N. & Q., August, 1947.) 


BLUE PETER (cxcii. 435).—Its early sea- 
usage was that of a flag of recall, and 
derived from a blue flag with six white balls 
or discs used by Hawke, included in his MS 
book of signals, 1756. A few years later, 
Boscawen was using the present device of a 
blue field pierced with white, to indicate 
when he would have “ the ships that chase 
bring down their chase to me.” The flag 
again appears in General Printed and Addi- 
tional Signals distributed by Sir Edward 
Hawke, in 1762, and in the signals book 
used by Rodney in 1782. It is shown in later 
naval numerary codes, and was one of the 
flags hoisted for Nelson’s famous Trafalgar 
message. To-day, in naval signalling, it is 
still retained as Numeral “ O.” 
Use of the flag by merchant ships reaches 
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back many years. The Naval Chronicle, 
1803, states: “She has had Blue Peter’s flag 
flying at the fore as a signal of sailing.” In 
1823 Byron (in Don Juan) wrote: “ It is time 
that I should hoist my Blue Peter and sail 
for a new theme.” The flag appears in early 
mercantile codes, and was included in the 
1857 international code. It is preserved as 
letter “P” of the present mercantile code, 
and when worn by a ship in port denotes that 
the vessel is about to sail. It flies from the 
foremast for 24 hours before sailing, and 
is really a reminder to ship’s company, pas- 
sengers, etc., to repair on board. It remains 
at the fore until the ship is actually under 
weigh, and is then hauled down and replaced 
by the national ensign of the country to 
which the vessel is proceeding. 

Origin of the name is obscure. Blue, of 
course, derives from the design itself—a flag 
being briefly described by the colour of its 
field, ie. red ensign, blue ensign, etc. The 
word “ peter” may remain from some fre- 
quent use, in early days, as a repeater signal. 
To seamen, as a result of sudden and 
repeated calls, the flag was their best-known 
emblem and they probably named it. There 
is a view that the word “ peter,” as meaning 
trunk, portmanteau, bundle or parcel, used 
by Richard Head (1668) and Smollett, gave 
the flag its mame, and that naval and 
merchant ships of that period, as time of 
departure approached, hoisted the device as 
a rough-and-ready representation of the 
“peter” or baggage, but this would require 
evidence. Some research is thus needed. 


ARTHUR C. WARDLE, F.R.Hist.S. 


AMES FORBES (cxcii. 409).—James 
Forbes had a sister Elizabeth who 
married John Dalton, H.E.I.C.S. They had 
no children, but John Dalton’s brother, 
William Edward Dalton, had a son James 
Forbes Dalton, born 1785, presumably the 
J. F. Dalton referred to in Brigadier 
Bullock’s note. From another son of W. E. 
Dalton the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is descended. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


OLONEL CHARLES CHAPMAN 
(cxcii. 356).—Brigadier Bullock’s refer- 
ence to John Chapman, Prebendary of 
Bristol, reminds me that in the printed 
register of Bristol Cathedral (St. Stephen’s 
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Press, Bristol, 1933) occurs on page 3 the 
baptisms of Walter son of Rev. Mr. Walter 
Chapman, Prebend of Bristol on 23 Oct, 
1747, and that of Susannah, daughter of the 
same on 17 Oct., 1748. Susannah married 
John Hutchinson and dying in 1819 was 
buried in the Cathedral. The Rev. Dr. Chap. 
man, one of the Prebends of the Cathedral, 
was buried in the Cathedral on 3 May, 179} 
(Reg., p. 38). He had been Prebendary since 
1746, and was 80 at the time of his death, 
He was also Master of St. John’s Hospital, 
Bath. Presumably he was the Walter Chap- 
man in Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses, matri- 
culating at Pembroke College in 1728/9, 
aged 16, son of Walter of Bath, gent. The 
Rev. John, who died in 1816, aged 74, is 
presumably the man who matriculated in 
1761, aged 18, son of John of Bath, gent. 
C. Roy HuDLEsTon. 


ARMORIAL LIVERY BUTTONS (cxcii, 
126, 194)—At the second reference 

allusion was made to a firm of button- 
makers called Firmin & Co. It may be of 
interest to say that an ancestor of mine 
named Thomas Firming was established as a 
button-maker in the City of London in 
about the year 1677. His name was men- 
tioned in the first printed List of Names of 
Merchants in London, which was published 
in about that year. Since then descendants 
of Thomas Firming have been button- 
makers continuously to the present day, and 
it seems to me that there is little doubt that 
it is our House that was referred to. The 
Proprietors and Governing Directors of the 
Concern have been in the direct line, father 
to son, ever since 1677, to the best of our 
knowledge, although a portion of our his- 
tory is somewhat vague. We have no reason 
to suppose that the firm was not in being 
prior to 1677, but we have no data to show 
when it was actually commenced. Any in- 
formation on this subject would be of great 
interest to us. 

I enclose an article which was included in 
a trade paper in 1936, which gives, amongst 
other details, most of the history of our firm 
as we know it. 

F. W. FIRMIN 
(Firmin & Sons Ltd.) 

[If N. M. Shelley will let us have his 
address we will send him The Story of an 
Historic Button and Accoutrement House— 
Eb.] 
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FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE CALI- 
FORNIA INDIANS, 1579, by Robert F. 
Heizer. (University of California Press. 
Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 

GIR FRANCIS DRAKE was the first 

Englishman to see and describe the 

Indians of west-central California, but the 

exact location of his landing has never been 

satisfactorily proved by earlier investigators. 

In this attempt to solve the problem, Dr. 

Heizer has collected geographical, historical 

and anthropological evidence and presented 

it in a well-documented, analytical mono- 
graph. He provides a background by review- 
ing the conclusions of previous writers on 
the subject. Wagner’s theory that the land- 
ing took place at Trinidad Bay is dispelled 
by proving that conditions prevailing there 
in the late sixteenth century do not corre- 
spond with Fletcher’s description in Drake’s 
book, The World Encompassed. Indian 
culture elements and language are considered 
at length and add weight to the author’s 
argument. As there is no ethnographic 
evidence for a landing at Trinidad Bay, the 
author concludes, as we shall see, that the 
territory occupied by Drake from 17 June 
until 23 July, 1579, was that of the Coast 

Miwok Indians. Dr. Heizer is confronted 

with the choice between Drake’s Bay and 

Bodega Bay as the landing place and here 

the conditions are carefully examined. Par- 

ticular emphasis is laid on the language, 
costume, and ceremonial customs of the 

Indians of those regions, and no importance 

at all is given to the claims of earlier writers 

that there is any Indian tradition which can 
be used to establish that Drake landed at the 
bay which now bears his name. In this, as 
in the remainder of the analysis, Dr. Heizer 
presents an unbiased line of argument. The 
culture described by Fletcher might refer to 
either the Coast Miwok or Pomo linguistic 
groups and as all the accounts hitherto 
published lack geographical detail, the 
author is compelled to reduce his field of 
study to two supplementary points. Of these, 
one is the discovery in 1934 of the brass 
plate left by Drake at Drake’s Bay, and this 

18 4 main source of strength in support of 

the detailed ethnographic analysis. The 

second is the fact that Drake called the 
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country where he landed by the name of 
Albion because, to quote from the account 
of the voyage as given by Fletcher, of the 
white cliffs which lie towards the sea. The 
cliffs at Drake’s Bay do face the sea, but at 
Bodega Bay that feature is absent. An 
Appendix to the book gives the printed 
sources for the preceding study, and the 
extract from The World Encompassed 
proves that Fletcher, as chaplain and diarist 
of the Drake expedition, was a reliable wit- 
ness of the startling events which took place 
during the sojourn in California. Plates 
showing examples of Indian costume and 
ceremonial baskets, and aerial photographs 
of the territory under consideration add to 
the value of this interesting and scholarly 
book which helps to forge yet one more link 
in the history of exploration. Even now, the 
mystery is not solved in detail, but the author 
claims to have reduced it to the possibility 
that one of two bays was the scene of 
Drake’s stay in California, and of these two, 
the one now bearing his name is the more 
likely. 


SHARDELOES PAPERS OF THE 17th 
AND 18th CENTURIES, edited by G. 
Eland, F.S.A. (O.U.P. 15s. net.) 


FROM among the bundles of papers 

dealing with estate and household 
administration, law suits, marriage settle- 
ments and the numerous other classes of 
muniments relating to an ancient family, the 
editor of Shardeloes Papers has selected a 
series of documents having a human interest. 
Shardeloes, a Buckinghamshire estate which 
has been the home of the Drake family for 
more than three centuries, is yet another of 
England’s greater homes from whose records 
the student may glean those diverse facts 
about people and places whose own story is 
but the history of England in miniature. 
Mr. Eland has had the very difficult task of 
choosing, from the half-ton of material at his 
disposal, such items as he thinks will have 
the widest appeal, and the result must, of 
necessity, be pleasing to one class of reader 
and dull to another. Only the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are represented in 
the present book which, generally speaking, 
can best be described as a series of detached 
facts; perhaps it is too much to hope that 
it will be followed by a second instalment. 
For example, the documentary evidence for 
the burning of the Six Clerks’ Office in 
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Chancery Lane in 1621 is preserved at 
Shardeloes because William Tothill, one of 
the plaintiffs in the law suit which followed 
the burning, acquired the estate in 1595. 
Domestic comforts are dealt with at some 
length and are illustrated by extracts from 
inventories of household goods; we get from 
these a detailed picture of the contents of a 
seventeenth-century country gentleman’s 
establishment, and this chapter is comple- 
mented by that describing the building of 
the present mansion of Shardeloes between 
1758 and 1766. The decoration of the house 
by Robert Adam and its furnishing by John 
Linnell are not only quoted, but photographs 
showing some of the items mentioned in the 
accounts provide an added attraction to the 
book. Stewards, good and bad, are the 
subject of another chapter, while education 
at both public school and university as well 
as in the form of Grand Tours, is a matter 
of profound interest from many points of 
view. Mention of the 81 bottles of wine and 
spirits consumed in 85 days by one James 
Powell at Queen’s College, Oxford, in the 
later years of the eighteenth century is by 
no means an isolated case in that period of 
hard drinking, but the bills for this extra- 
vagance are among those endorsed “ bills 
that were not to be paid.” Detailed abstracts 
of accounts give the cost of preparing a 
young man for his career, but the education 
of the daughters of the house is dismissed 
rather briefly. Letters, loving, plausible, 
condoling, threatening, personal or con- 
cerned solely with business activities, provide 
a cross-section of society of the period, and 
here the editor wisely slips into the back- 
ground and lets his characters reveal them- 
selves in their correspondence, but perhaps 
rather too much attention is focused on 
financial matters. Conditions in the eigh- 
teenth century reflect, as the editor says, the 
human instinct to improve emoluments or 
environment, and the scramble for ecclesi- 
astical preferment is evident in the docu- 
ments quoted in this admirable and well- 
produced book which is furnished with a 
pedigree showing the relationships of most 
of the persons mentioned. 


JOHN HENRY CLIVE (1781-1853) AND 
HIS DESCENDANTS, by Percy W. L. 
Adams. Bagguley, Newcastle, Staffs. 21s. 

‘THE founder of the fortunes of the present 

line of the Clive family, and the principal 
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figure in this volume, was not merely g 
successful man of business but a gentle 
of culture whose interests outside his wall 
ranged from such things as the study ¢ 
word-derivation to the construction of 
bridges. 
John Henry Clive was born in Bath ip 
1781 and was a contemporary of Spode and 
Josiah Wedgwood. His family was ; 
which produced Clive of India and ¢ 
Lady Godiva as an ancestor. There can 
little doubt that he came of good family am 
although Clive’s own father died in a de 
prison, the son evidently had all the 
tages of a good education. Little is 
of these early days except that on the 
of his father his mother took him to 
Staffordshire where he became apprenti 
in a pottery factory and later went i 
partnership in the firm of Child and Cli 
More profitable was to be his interest m 
collieries and towards the end of his life 
became director of a London sewage 
pany, during which period he made pla 
for the drainage of London. ud 
In addition to taking part in public life, 
Clive’s interests outside his work were mamik 
fold and in some degree unusual. The 
genealogy of his family seems to have 
exerted a peculiar fascination on him, and 
with a view ultimately to writing its hi 
he prepared a comprehensive abstract 
back as far as Lady Godiva. Kindred sub: 
jects which appealed were heraldry and the 
origins of North Staffordshire dialect, 
this tendency to dwell in the past by m0 
means dominated his mind to the excl 
of all else, for we find that he elaborated 
remodelled a system of shorthand which 
existed, apparently introducing a fresh 
ciple which still survives. With an 
colleague he devised a double sextant 
was, however, in the opinion of one 
competent to judge, too bulky and di 
to operate to be really practicable, whilst if 
1851 he exhibited an ingenious model of ® 
suspension bridge. “d 
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CORRIGENDA 


Page 340, col. 2, line 6, after wife read ¢ 
colon instead of a full-stop. a 


Page 341, col. 1, last par., line 21, 
Julie read Julia. 42 
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